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‘tag NE FORTE ROGES, QUO ME DUCE, QUO LARE TUTER } 
NULLIUS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MAGISTRI.”” 


HORACE. 





FINE ARTS, 





NATIONAL PAINTINGS. 

The following correspondence addressed 
to the head of our government,by a writer 
in a Richmond paper is of great interest. 
The first part we give this week,which ex- 
plains the nature of the letter, and the 
latter, with remarks, we will give in our 
next. 

To the President of the United States. 

Sir. Two letters, submitting “to your 
consideration” a “plan for the permanent en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts in the United 
States.” having been addressed to you by 
John Trumbull, Esq. and having been pub- 
lished; ‘‘and (as is stated in the publication) 
listened to with great satisfaction’ by the 
Board of Directors of the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, of which he is President; and 
copies of these letters “‘in his own /.and writing” 
having been, at the request of the author, 
“deposited among the archives of the Aca- 
demy,” and these letters, moreover, having 
been, in consequence of a motion, seconded 
by a Doctor of the Academy, printed from 
a belief, as the Board expresses it, ‘that theif 
publication would be beneficial to the Fine 
Arts ;” I shall’ take the liberty of adressing 
one letter to you on the subject and publish 
it, with a view of showing to you, and tv the 
public, that the plan of Mr. Trumbull, al- 
though sanctioned by an Academy, would, in 
its most prominent part, be a discouragement, 
instead of an encouragement to the Fine Arts 
in our country. 

Mr. Trumbull proposes “that whenever an 
event, political, naval, or military, shall occur 
which shall be regarded by the Government as 
of sufficient importance to be recorded as 
matter of history, the most eminent painter 
of the time, be ordered to paint a picture of 
the same, to be placed in some of the nation- 
al buildings—that an artist of secondary tal. 
ent be employed to make a copy ofthe same, 
which shall be given to the Minister Admiral, 
or General, under whose direction or com- 
mand the event shall have taken place,” and 
“that the most distinguished engraver of the 
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day should be employed to engrave a copper- 
plate from the painting so executed, and that 
ore thousand impressions, first painted from 
this plate, be reserved by governntent, to give 
to ambassadors, &c. “The remaining impres- 
sions which may be printed; to be sold, and 
the proceeds applied to a fund destined to de- 
fray the expense of the plan.” 

The writer next proceeds to show the 
inutility of this planand we will give 
his arguments in our next, with such addi- 
tional observations on Mr. Trumbull’s 
proposal as may suggest themselves to us. 


The National Academy of Design, las 
opened its school and is in full operation 
depending upon the spirited exertions of 
the artists of our city, and those equally 
patriotic gentlemen; who have accepted 
the professorships, connected with the in- 
stitution. May we not hope to see the 
patronage of our city authorities, and of 
the state legislature, bestowed upon this 
energetic school of Arts? If supported, 
only so fat that the proceeds of the exhi- 
bitions, may be appropriated, solely to 
the support of the school, and not be sunk 
in rent, we prophecy that the effects of 
the institution, will be felt throughout our 
whole community, by the diffusion of taste, 
and the improvement of our manufactures. 
Weshall not then blush to see, out neigh- 
bouring cities, drawing away the works of 
art, which ought to ornament and improve 
ovr own. We now see the Galvary of 
Dunlap, the Sortie of Trumbull, the Tell 
of Inman, the White Plume of Ingham, and 
the Eden of Cole, taken from us, to enrich 
Boston and Philadelphia. We are pleased 
that our sister cities, should be benefitted 
by the labours of our artists, but should be 
better pleased, that our capitalists, would 
keep such works among us, as an attrac- 
tion to visitors, and for the improvement, 
and encouragement of our artists. 

We are promised some remarks upon 
the White Plume, and other distinguished 
pictures, for a subsequent number. 


We would direct attention to Bourne's Port 
Folios of Drawings to copy. ‘They are of the 
greatest utility to the novice. 





The following particulars of a premature 
and unhappy event, are contained in the New 
York Rochester Advertiser of the 23d ult. 


An ill-fated Artist! —Considerable excite- 
ment was produced here yesterday by the 
sudden death of a young gentleman, named 
Julius Catlin, brother of the celebrated Artist 
of that name. He arrived here on Saturday, 
from New York, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing to the Franklin Institute the Portrait of 
the late lamented Clinton, painted by his 
brother for that institution. On the follow- 
ing morning, he proceeded to the lower falls 
of the Genesee,(at Carthage) two imiles north 
of this place, for the evident purpose of ta- 
king sketches of the principal cascade and the 
romantic scenery adjacent, With the object 
probably of obtaining a full view of the cata- 
tact, he descended the precipitous bank, 
whith is nearly two hundred feet high; and 
after taking sonie sketches on the margin of 
the River, swam out to obtain a view from 
the centre of the stream, leaving his clothing 
and sketch-book ona rock. A person named 
Thomas Munn, who was fishing within a rod 
or two of Mr. Catlin, says that he swam with 
much ease—that he was an expert swimmer 
—but that, when a few minutes in the water, 
he suddenly shouted “help—for God’s sake 
help !” and, stretching out his hands, sunk to 
rise no more with life. 


NEW MuvsIC. 

DaSHING younc orricer: This is a ballad 
sung by Miss Love, and is in that style of 
spirit, which has rendered the Dashing White 
Seargent, so popular. The impression before 
us, published by T. Birch. and for sale at 
Bournes’ has a piano accompaniment with 
alterations. The words are sufficiently lack- 
adaisical, a prevailing fault with all or nearly 
so, of the productions intended for music. 

My soldier gay did march away. 

ith stand of colours waving high, 
The foe to meet and ne’er retreat, 
And win the field with bravery, 
For honor, fame, and martial name, 
My soldier brave the battle field ; 
By night and day, for him el’ll pray, 
That guardian angels him may shield. 
For when he smiles, my care beguiles, 
But sad to me the parting day, 
I faltered go—my heart said, no, 
There bolély marched my love away. 
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The battle won, each martial son, 

With honors crowned in triumph come, 

My heart will beat, my love to greet, 

And hail my hero to his home. 

No more shall war, call him afar : 

Our soldiers are Columbia’s pride, 

Their banner spread, the foe is fled, 

Who would not be a soldier's bride. 

The farewell kiss, sweet hope and bliss, 

How dear to me this happy dav, 

My heart and hand, at his command, 

Through life we'll merrily march away. 
—————L—L——————— Eee 


THE OPERA GLASS. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1828. _ 
AGENT'S. Neal & Mackenzie, Phil- 
adelphia, are agents for this work, with full 
power to collect all dues. 


FASHIONS The revolution of 
time brings about changes in fashion, in 
the same manner that the annual motion in 
the earth effects the rotation of seasons, 
with this difference, that one is governed 
by fixed and immutable laws, and the other 
‘tempest tossed”’ by every fresh breeze 
of popular opinion, is ever varying, like 
the color of the cameleon. Were it not 
for this continual vacillation, we might clas- 
sify its changes, for though still pointing 
with magnet-like influence to the pole of 
folly, its variations might be marked to 
pos the traveller through the sinuosities 
of a Broadway lounge, or the vast and un- 
explored profound of my lady’s boudoir. 
He who would follow fashion, must bow 
to the most fickle of all goddesses, and 
then receive the same reward as the poor 
peasant-boy who chased the rainbow, and 
when he had run himself out of breath, it 
vanished. Women never will rest con- 
tented with the pretty shapes and graceful 
forms bestowed on them by bounteous na- 
ture. Whywillthey chase this Will o’ the 
wisp which leads them astray, far from the 
habitation of true taste, to plunge them 
amidst the difficulties of Fashion. We have 
been led to these observations, by having 
heard ‘“¢on authority” that the waist is 
about to be distorted by being set out with 
buckram. Mercy onus. Falstaff’s “‘ men 
in buckram’”’ will be nothing to them. La- 
dies!—Friends and Countrymen, and 
would we could say, Lovers—hear me for 
my cause—in the name of good sense—I 
will use a more powerful adjuration—in 
the name of Cupid! and the Graces, don’t 
disfigure yourselves with these “ inven- 
tions of the heathen.” 














THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 


Those who feel an interest in the drama, 
have been much excited during the past 
week by a dissertation on the comparative 
merits of Forrest and Wallack in the char- 
acter of the Peruvian Rolla. It has ever 
been asserted, that the critic’s office was a 
most unthankful one, and we are some- 
what inclined to accede to the opinion. 








Still however, we would modify it; the 
task of dramatic criticism is no farther un- 
gracious, than as it brings the odiam upon 
itself; az the rough old Dentatas would say 
‘“*the decemvirs bring themselves into dis- 
repute.”” No matter how impartial or 
unprejudiced the observing critic may think 
himseli—although he muy enter the doors 
of a theatre, steeled against all individual 
feeling, and determined to do his duty to- 
wards the public, still some intruding 
thought will refract his good resolutions, 
and tinge them witha partial hue, of which 
he is probably himself unconscious. 

Never was this position more fully 
shown than in the discussion to which we 
have ajluded. The American says For- 
rest’s Kolla was a total failure; we last 
week jisserted that it was his most beauti 
ful personaiion, and “thus runs the world 
away.’’ We cannot see how any person 
who witnessed that performance, and at the 
time, paid the tribute of applause, can say 
it was a failure. It must be prejudice— 
and if so, how it shoukl be deprecated. 
Ifa young man—aspiring to the honors of 
the dramatic profession, such as Edwin 
Forrest now stands before us, cannot re- 
ceive fair and impartial criticism from his 
fellow countrymen; if a libel on his histrionic 
fame is to be published to that world, in 
which he is striving for eminence, without 
reasons, why or wherefore, with the fell 
swoop,that it.is melo dramatic rant—and in 
the next breath praise Mr. Wallack’s 
personation, whose beauties are all melo- 
dramatic, we canvot divine where the 
system isto end. Its injustice is not all 
seen on a casual view—but when we re- 
member, that such things go abroad, are 
recopied, and may find their way to other 
countries, the wrong becomes palpable. 

This subject demands more time, than 
we at present can bestow upon it. Mr. 
F. we learn, repeats Rolla for his Benefit 
on Tuesday ; we therefore will defer fur- 
ther remarks until next week. 





MORGAN. This name will be associ- 
ated with all caballa ; if any second Shake- 
speare shall arise, to arrest the imagination 
with his scenes of incantation, some ‘‘fu- 
turum esse’”’ Barnes, will whirl about the 
cauldron repeating mystic lines. 

By the power of Morgan’s blood, 
Killed on earth, and thrown m flood 
By the red, ensanguined dye, 
On the brow of masonry, 
By the headless trank which bore, 
Its way amid Niagara roar, 
With a crow bar for an oar, 

In a potash kettle sailing. 
Round about the cauldron go, 
In, a heart of mason throw, * 
With the nail of Morgans’ toe, 

Our mistriss Hecate hailing. 
By the shriek of anguished death ! 
Failing foa the want of breath, 








By his wretched. stalking ghost, 
Fleeting far to Asia's coast. 
By his bones which lie unurned, 
Or by his murderous foeman burned, 
By his head in hurry turned, 
And wrongly placed, upon his shoulders, 
By the mystic mason’s rite, 
Darkly performed at dead of night, 
By the dim aid of candle light, 
Tell us where his body moulders. 


SPLENDID ATTRACTION: 

“ But, after all, we cannot admit that constrain- 
ed and rectangular attitude, however rendered 
comparatively easy, is graceful, or that the spinning 
motion on (he tee, which could be acquired by a 
perpetual practice from early youth, and which the 
Dervises of the East, we are told, are able to con- 
t:nue without giddiness for an hour at a time, by 
being habituated to it from childhood, is a sight ve- 
ry pleasing to the eye of the beholder.” 

So says the Evening Post.—Now if man- 
agers would but take the hint, what a 
glorious speculation they might make of it. 
Starring is now all the rage in “little the- 
atrical arrangements... New Lions and 
Liounesses arrive every day, and are an- 
nounced by the “ gratified’’ manager tothe 
**delighted”’ public with all the splendor 
of puff and play bill. What a prodigious 
sensation would it cause to see an edict is- 
sued from the Imperial Press after it is re- 
fitted, announcing that Quashee-ma-hoo- 
sing-sing-rama-fo-hi, will make his first ap- 
pearance before a delighted public—when 
he will astonish the audience by spinning 
like a top, whirling like a mill wheel, &c. 
&c. with other things too numerous to men- 
tion. N.B .Prices will be raised. Or, on 
the other hand, should the Theatre be suf- 
ficiently fortunate to effect an engagement, 
the next morning’s bulletin might be sup- 
posed to run as follows. In consequence 
of many respectable parties not having 
been able to procure seats, Il Signor 
Quashee-ma-hoo-rama-fo-hi, will by ‘* par- 
ticular request’’ repeat his astonishing evo- 
lutions, when the effect he will produce 
will be evinced by the plaudits of an ex- 
tremely crowded house.” 





Mr. Hyatt of the Tremont Theatre, and 
Mr. Pelby late manager of that establish- 
ment, while riding near Dorchester a few 
evenings since, were seriously injured in 
consequence of their horse being fr.ghten- 
ed. Mr. H. was thrown a considerable 
distance from the vehicle, fell on his head, 
and fractured his collar bone. Mr. P. on 
springing to the ground, broke his leg above 
the ankle—They were immediately atten- 
ded by a surgeon, and afterwards brought 
totown. We are happy to learn that both 
the gentlemen are on the recovery. 

A Gentleman in bad health, was asked, 
by a friend why he did not try the effects 
of an excursion to Nahant, he answered in 
the Scottish dialect, ‘“‘because it is Na- 
Haunt of mine, 
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The author of The Clubs of London re- 
lates the following anecdote of Mr. Rich- 
ard Wilson, a member of the Beefstake 
Club 

‘Dick one day called at the Secretary’s 
office, in the India House, upon Cobb, who 
happened for a few minutes to be absent, 
but on returning who should he see but 
Dick, earnestly exploring the map of Asia, 
that was suspended on the wall, measuring 
the scale of it with a pair of compasses that 
he. found on the table, and then applying 
them to a large tiger which the artist had 
introduced to embellish it, as one of the 
animals of that country. ‘By heavens, 
Cobb,” exelaimed Dick, ‘I should never 
have believed it! Surely it must be a mis- 
take. Observe now—here,”’ pointing to 
the tiger,“here is a tiger that measures 
two-and-twenty leagues. By G—, it is 
scarcely credible.” 


—_—_ 
NEW THEATRICAL WORKS. 

Wuate has published a small engraved 
likeness of Forrest in William Teil. [tis 
esteemed a correct likeness of the young 
tragedian. 

Etrox’s Theatrical Portrait, No. 1, has 
appeared. Itisacopy from an English 
Engraving of Miss Cramer as Don Giovani. 

Wuate has published a collection of 
songs'and duetts: under the tithe Terpsi- 
chorina, or a companicn to the opera. 
The selection 1s very judicious. 

One word of advice to those gentlemen 
—bear in inind the maxim-—‘‘quality not 
quantity’—Let your theatrical portraits 
and budgets be executed ina neat style, 
and not “slubbered over iu haste.” They 
will inculcate a bad taste, and till our City 
with trash to the exclusion of more -finish- 
ed work. 





A Lady, whio possessed a good figure, 
was told by another, who was greatly de- 
formed, that she looked better in a cloak, 
than in apelisse. ‘*What do you think of 
that’’ said the first, to a saucy rogue present. 
‘‘| agree with her” he replied, ‘‘that the 
more of you thatjis out of sight the better.” 


- PORT FOLIO. 


A WATER FROLIC. 

‘Shrewsbury is a delightful place,”* said 
a friend, ‘‘and on a fine morning when the 
bay is covered with the fishing craft, the 
little white sails, form a pretty contrast to 
the bright blue of the sky, and to the waves 
green and sparkiing as emeralds, which 
laugh around the tiny barks. 1 assure you 
’tis one of the pleasantest things in the 
world, to stand on the shore and watch 
the-manoeuverings of the minature fleet, 
and still pleasanter, to take a little boat 
with fishing tackle on board, and row into 
the midst of them. Tis true they'll laugh 
at your awkwardness, but then you know, 

















as long as a hearty laugh is raised, it mat- 
ters little at whose expence.’’ I was 
charmed with my friends eloquence ; it 
was so unusual a thing in him, that U sus- 
pected the place possessed much the same 
power, as the angel that met Balaam’s 
monture. I told him so, and added that we 
would certainly go to Shreswbury, and af- 
furd another subject for the mirth of its 
amphibious inhabitants, ‘Deuce take all 
steam-bonts”’ grumbled my fidus Achates,as 
we landed, “the clattering ofthe wheels, 
and the whizzing of the steam, is worse, 
is positively worse, than being shut up in 
a room, seven feet square with fourteen 
French mill.ners.”’ 

I never saw a more striking proof of 
man’s insignificance,and nature’s grandeur, 
than in the contrast between the little wa- 
tering place, and ;the surrounding scenery. 
The Neversink mountains arising on one 
side, and the level country stretching out 
in beauty on the other, make the little vil- 
lage between them look the very perfec- 
tion of paltriness. And it is just such a 
village as the lovers of picturesque would 
doat upon ; for nothing seems done in the 
usual way. Little erections straggling a- 
bout, here and there, purporting to be 
rows of houses, would puzzle the most 
profound antiquary to decide to what or- 
der of architecture they belong; if any it 
is certain to the composite, tor where 
time or storm, had made a rent, it was re- 
paired with ingredients of such varieties of 
color, wood, mortar, bricks, slate, and oth- 
er things whose nomenclature is yet un- 
known. that the fronts of the houses resem- 
bled a made up lady’s face, in the moment 
of decomposition, that is—when being 
washed off preparatory toa refit, and white 
and red, and patches, and other conjura- 
tions are scattered about—a chaos ot co- 
lors. 

The place after the novelty wore off, 
and the sky, the scenery, the boats, and the 
sea had been looked upon, and talked a- 
bout, for the thousand and first time, be- 
came as dull as such places generally are. 
I was left alone too, for my friend had 
some affair to attend to, on which he chose 
to be particularly mysterious. Now be- 
between vurselves, he was a perfect bore ; 
but he was the only person | knew in the 
place, and with the bore one knows, we 
can do whatwe please. And it is so 
pleasant to fall asleep to the hum of a pro- 
sing friend’s voice without the fear of a 
challenge on awakening. But alas even 
this consolation was wanting. 1 soon had 
a glorious revenge. 

One evening, my dear friend took more 
than usual pains at his always finical toilet, 
and away he went smirking in high good 
humor with himself, and leaving me a prey 
to demons blue, cursing him and his ex- 
cursion. Heaven prosper the city diver- 











sions, there, when you're hippish, you can 
go to the theatre and Jaugh at the aétors. 
But I soon had a heartier laugh than ever 
Mime with all his antics raised) My 
* beau Mordecai’ returned in about an 
hour dripping like a water dog. He made 
a stammering excuse about having met with 
an accident. I laughed till I cried, for [ 
never saw a more comical figure than the 
deranged dandy. Ile grumbled about ill- 
nature and swore about ill luck, and betook 
himself to his bed ** with what appetite he 
might” after his drenching. 

But he did not long enjoy his slumbere. 
A most tremendous racket was heard at 
the door of our dwelling, and up rushed a 
woman, Oh what a woman—=a_ hogshead 
put in motion by steam would give a faint 
idea of her size, and her activity. ‘* Oh 
the Villain, the rascal,’? roared she, “Vil 
murder him.” * Fair and sofily,’’ said I, 
** my friend is in that room undressing, he 
is very fatigued, dont’’—Here my speech 
was cut short, for into the room she boun- 
ced, and dragged forth amicus meus with 
the same ease as a cat would a mouse. I 
interfered ; an explanation took place— 
Oh ! by the beard of Momus (if that he has 
a beard) ’twas excellent. It appears that 
he had been courting her daughter Pru- 
dence, (what a misnomer !) and her daugh- 
ter Prudence thinking him to be a nicetsh 
young man, imprudently agreed to his pro- 
position of rowing her out a little ways, 
and there he had offered to kiss her, where- 
upon his nereid prudently tossed “* the var- 
mint”® overboard, rowed ashore herself, 
and left him weltering in the wave. The 
poor devil was picked up by a fishing 
smack—he had been fishing for a smack. 
Like Voltaire’s uncle, the mother hinted, 
she might pardon for a deal of money. The 
baffled suitor was forced to comply. He 
is now a grave citizen of Gotham, and pro- 
bably has long ago forgotten his water 
frolic—+but it is somewhat remarkable that 
he has never visited a watering place since, 
and that a favorite theme with the grave 
signor is expatiating on their expence and 
immoral tendency, and he is particular in 
contradicting that which once was a favor- 
ite axiom with him, ** as long as a hearty 
laugh is raised, it matters not at whose ex- 
pence.” 
———_—_—_—_——_—_—_——— 

PUNOERINELLO. 

The following description of an enter- 
tainment, novel at least in our country, is 
from an English paper. 

Mr. Punch, agentleman of great per- 
sonal attraction, is married to Mrs Judy, 
and their union is blessed with a lovely 
daughter, but to whom no name is given in 
the piece, the infant being too young to be 
christened. On one occasion when Mr. 
Punch, after having his temper a little 
soured by the ill-natured attack upon his 
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nose by Scaramouch’s dog Toby, and be- 
ing unable longer to endure the insuffer- 
able insults, instead of redress, offered by 
his master, has in the heat of his personal 
encounter, struck the latter’s head off bis 
shoulders, he calls to his beloved wife, 
Judy, who brings and leaves him the child 
to caress. On her return with absolute 
horror, she discovers that Punch in a fit of 
vexation has strangled their beautous off- 
spring. Whereupon, she runs off and in- 
stantly returns armed with a bludgeon, 
which she applies very liberally to her 
husband’s head. Exasperated by jealousy 
and rage, Punch at length seizes another 
bludgeon, soon vanquishes his already 
weakened foe, and leaves her prostrate at 
his feet ; then seizing the murdered infant 
and the expiring mother, he flings them 
both out of the window into the street, 
Mr. Punch, afterwards becomes enamour- 
ed of Pretty Polly, and mounting his unruly 
horse to pay her a visit, is violently thrown 
off and bruised, the Doctor is called in, 
when Mr. Punch suddenly recovering, re- 
news his antics, which are rather more 
familiar than agreeable, and gives the 
Doctor a few derogatory kicks. The con- 
sequence is a furious stuggle, who shall 
take the greatest dose of the physic the 
Doctor has brought in the shape of a stick, 
of which each by turns gets possession and 
the squabble terminates in the physic prov- 
ing toodatally piercing in its effects on the 
Doctor’s stomach. Mr. Punch becoming 
hardened in crime, gets to be more and 
more riotous, and setting all law at defi- 
ance, suffers no remonstrance, but quar- 
rels with every one that comes in his way, 
he uses none but knock down arguments 
with the Constable and Officer, who are 
sent to take him up for the murder of his 
wife and child found in the street. At 
length he is secured in prison by the assis- 
tance of Jack Ketch, where he sings and 
makes merry, with the different prepara- 
tions he sees making for his execution ; in 
fact, he proves himself too clever for any 
of those with whom he has to deal, for in- 
stead of being discovered and hanged (as 
the Punchinello of the Italians is,) he con- 
trives to have his executioner trussed up 
in his place, and finally by the happy uni- 
on of intellect and corporeal strength, de- 
feats and destroys **man’s greatest enemy” 
and becomes “‘the Deyil’s butcher,’ when 
the fiend hoped to have had him “in fee 
simple, with fine and recovery.”” Thus 
the piece concludes with the shouts of the 
victor. 

The several characters are represented 
by figures in proper costume, about eigh- 
teen inches high, on a stage about three 
feet square, supported by a frame of the 
same dimensions, of a height sufficent to 
admit underneath, one of the two persons 
required to carry on the dialogue, who at 





the same time that be works the figures 
invisibly, speaks the words supposed to be 
uttered by his part of the characters, as 
they severally appear. The length of 
time this exhibition usually takes, is about 
three quarters of an hour. 

Punch and his family derive their ori- 
gin from Italy, whence they were first im- 
ported into England, about two centuries 
ago, and, by being constantly improved 
upon, have continued to this day one of 
the most diverting amusements with all 
ranks of society ; in fact, to sucha pitch of 
popularity did it arrive at one period, (ac- 
cording to the mention made in the one 
hundred and fifteenth number of the Tat- 
ler) that its rivalship, in point of attrac 
tiveness, particularly with the ladies, pro- 
ved too powerful for the Opera, which to- 
gether with the celebrated singer Nicolini 
was deserted in its favor. 

The celebrated caricaturist and engra- 
ver, George Cruikshank, the last winter 
after much pains and expence, published a 
work on the subject with illustrations, be- 
ing the first attempt in any country to trace 
the history of Mr. Punch, and put his per- 
formances on record. He says, “‘the dig 
nity of these shews will receive consider- 
able addition from the fact, that the great 
German poet, Goethe, did not scruple to 
employ himselfin the composition of the 
dialogues, which have gradually become 
in a measure refined and witty”—Mr. 
Cruikshank’s work is a very amusing 
curiosity, and was not long since, to be 
had of some of our booksellers. 

THE MANIAC. 
Hark! hark ! the maniac’s wail—Upon yon rock, 
Whose sea-girt base tempestuous surges lash, 
She woes the winds to listen to her grief; 
And ever and anon, with hands upraised, 
She shrieking calls upon some favorite name! 
Whence spring her woes? From loss of parents 
loved ? 
Or has the icy chillness of the grave, 
Severed the maid from him she held most dear ? 
Her story is a tale of woe—a tale 
Which drives the life-blood from the hearer’s cheek; 
For she was once the fairest ‘mid the fair, 
Rich in all graces, but of poor estate. 
Her father died ere yet she knew the loss, 
And left her mother, thrown upon the world 
To stem its currents—toil was rendered sweet, 
By the reflection that it was for one 
Who would repay it with a daughter’s love. 
They lived contented—happy in their lot, 
Too tranquil to last long. Their peace was gone, 
When that the mother in an evil hour, 
Heard the addresses of a wretch whose soul 
Was centered in his gains; an anchorite 
To all the nicer feelings of the heart. 
Under his roof Sophia passe] her youth, 
That stage of life when all around is peaee. 
But when with cheerful hand she plucked the 





flowers, 
Or chased the gaudy insect on the wing, 


She little dreamed of future care or pain, 

Or how her peace like to those very flowers 

Would soon be withered by the blasts of fate; 

Or that the butterfly with painted hue, 

Wa: a fit emblem for the joys of life, 

Which please a moment—but their span is short; 

Gilded ephemera ! creatures of a dav, 

Which live and die ere we can say “ they are.” 

Thus “twas wth her—a rose-bud passing fair— 

The genial heat of sixteen summer suns, 

Matured the blossom—anow it was in bloom, 

And all who knew her loved her for her worth, 

But none more dearly than the poor Adolphus. 

Their mutual ardour might have made them 
blessed, 

But then the sordid step sire disapproved 

A passion which he bade his daughter check. 

As well might he have ordered her to stay 

Niagara’s dread course, as white with foam 

It rushes headlong down the frightful chasm. 

But he was so debased, so fond of wealth, 

Thai he preferred a richer ‘suitor’s claim, 

Aud strove to force Louisa fur his bride— 

Urged by her lover, she escaped at night, 

And made him happy—Every rite performed, 

Which bound them man and wife, they sought, 
her home 

And prayed forgiveness of her cruel sire, 

Who, mad with passion, spurned her from his door, 

To seek for shelter in a husband’s arms. 


. Adolphus roused to action, sought a friend 


Who made him agent to some foreign port. 

Sad was the parting which stern fate decreed— 
He left Sophia—ne’er to meet again ! 

For as they joyous neared their destined shore, 

A pirate gang attacked their helpless crew, 

And basely butchered every soul on board. 
Sophia heard his fate—his dreadful fate, 

And fell exhausted, breathless on the floor— 

Her death-pale lips scarce quivered out the name, 
She sighed “ Adolphus”—and her senses fled— 

A lovely infant, prematurely born, 

Was the sad issue of this mournful news. 

For some few days her fond maturnal care 
Gave life to all her actions, But alas, 

Returning health brought with it gloomy thoughts 
Her mind oft wandered—peaceful tase had fled— 
She seemed a shadowy victim of the grave. 

But fate had yet another pang to add 

To those too great for nature to support. 

But one year after, with her darling child, 

She buried all her hopes of peace on earth.— 
She oft reverted to her former joys, 

And madly raved for her departed friends, 

Then with a maniac’s laugh, or soul-felt sigh, 
She would relapse to apathy—At length 

She wandered frequent to a favorite rock, 

To watch the progress of her husbund’s bark, 
And as she sits, she sings in accents wild, 

Some song of pity suited to her woes. 

She still resists her friends’ most eurnest wish, 

To join the giddy whirl of fashions round, 

But makes this rock her home—the grass her bed, 
And wanders witless, gathering every flower, 

To deek the grave of her sweet innocent. 
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“| will set you up A GLAS 


Where you may see the inmost part of you.” 
Hamlet. 








(Omitt.d last week for want of room.) 


Saturday, Sep. 27. 

PAR Mrs. Sandford’s Benefit. Drama of 
THE PEASANT BOY. Julian,Miss Kelly;— Mon- 
taldi, Barry ;—Alberli, Woodhall;—Ludovico, Hil- 
sou ;—Ambrose, Wray ;—Vincent Povey ;—Stefano 
Nexen;—Biondello, Hayden;—Giovani, Parker;— 
Leonora, Mrs. Sharpe;—Rosalie, Mrs. Godey;— 
Marinetia Mrs. San‘ford;— Ballet of LE MARI- 
AGE. Lucas. Benon‘;—Sotterville, Feltman;—Ag- 
nes. Mad, selie Ravenot;—Maturene, Clara;—Folly 
Esther ;— Melodrama of THE CATARACT OF 
THE GANGES. Jack Robinson, Placite ;—Mar- 
daunt,Richings }—Mokarra Barry;—Sahib, Wray; 
—Iran, Woohuli;—Mockajee, Fover;—Achber, Te 
Placide ;— Zamine, Mrs. Hilson }—Matali Mrs. 
Wheatley;—Ubra, Mrs.Sharpe. - 

Mrs. Sandford closed a short engage- 
ment this evening, and had a very good 
benefit. She has long been a favorite 
with our citizens, andthe powers which 
were wont to delight us, still retain enough 
of their energy to give continued approba- 
tion. The Cataract was reproduced to 
introduce the splendid equestrian prop- 
erties of the La Fayette. Placide’s Jack 
Roberson has ever been considered an ex- 
cellent personation. They want some one 
at this house to relieve Mr. Barry; the 
inroads of sickness are but too visible ; or 
he should,in his capacity of stage manager, 
give himself a little less business; we 
could spare him for a few weeks, on the 
assurance that absence would restore him 
to strength and health. Richings played 
Col. Mordant with much spirit, and 
looked the character to admiration. Wray’s 
Jam Sahib was well performed. He is too 
measured in his enunciation, the same 
fault which his predecessor in the char- 
acter labored under. In time however 
Mr. W. will be an excellent sentimen- 
tal old man—that is on the stage,and we 
hope oft too. The ladies are well known 
in their respective characters. Mrs. Hilsons, 
Zamine thrills with its energy and pathos. 
and Ubra in the hands of Mrs. Sharpe is 
made a very pretty character. 








Monday, Sent. 29. 
PARK. Sheridan's tragedy of PIZARRO. 
Pas de trois by the Misses Parker and Wheatley. 
Farce of MY AUNT. 


BOWERY. Opera of GUY MANNER- 
ING. Mann:ring, Mr. Forbes ;—Domin- Sampson, 
Chapman ;-—Dirck Hatterick, Stevenson ;—D-indie 
Dinmont, Wal\ack ;—Mucklethrift, Fisher ;—Glos- 
sin, Read ;—Gabri-l, Sarzedas ;—Jock Jabos, Ha- 
milton ,—Flora, Miss French ;—Gipsey, Mrs. 
Forbes ;—Meg M-rrilies, Mrs. Hughes ;—Mrs. 
M Candish, Mr:. Maywood. Pasde deux by Mons. 
and Mad. Vestris. Farce. of THE REVIEW.— 
Beaguird, Stevenson ;—Deputy Bul/, Reed ;— 
Looney M’Twolter, Wallack ;—Caleb Quotem, 
Chapman ;—John Lump, Fisher ;—Grace, Mrs. 
Forbes ;—Lucy, Miss A. Fisher;—Martha, Miss 
French. 





The opera of Guy Mannering is a very 
poor compilation, as regards incident of 
plot, from the most interesting novel, but 
this is so common a fault in operas, that 
we overlook it entirely. The most de- 
lightful vehicles for musical entertainment, 
are nothing but a parcel of jargon, with- 
out an incident or pleasing scene to relieve 
the tedium of the dramatic part. We have 
seen the opera of the Cabinet some fifty 
times, for instance, and we would rather 
start to explore the sources of the Nile, 
than attempt to trace the meanderings of 
Prince Orlando and his true love Consian- 
tia. These facts are not so glaring in Guy 
Mannering, not from any peculiar merit of 
the opera, but because its principal inci- 
dents are already impressed on our mind. 
They are however admirably relieved by 
the music which is »ppended to the piece. 
Some of the most delightful modern com- 
positions were intended for this Opera, 
and the introduction of other music,may ir 
such a compilation, be effected with less 
violation of propriety, than in the charm- 
ing and unique productions of the Italian 
and French schools, where the harmony 
and brilliancy of Rossini or Boyeldieu, is 
marred by the injudicious intermixture of 
modern trash. But to revert to the eve- 
ning’s performance. 

Miss Philipps appeared to much greater 


| advantage as the sad and drooping Lucy 


Bertram, than as the lackadaisical Cly- 
mante. There is an appafent modesty 
and bashfulness about her, which well 
suited the delineation of the country bred 
girl. Her songs were all given with effect 
and several of them were deservedly en- 
cored. We think she always sings better 
when the audience call for a repetition.— 
Her ‘‘ Rest thee babe, rest thee,’’ was the 
sweetest thing we have heard this great 
while. Mrs. Knight's Julia Mannering the 
public are already acquainted with; she 
excels in the personation of those charac- 
ters where great energy and spirit is re- 
quisite. Mr. Hunt’s Henry was a chaste 
performance, and his songs were given 
with energy and fire. When the ear be- 
comes familiarized to his voice, its huski- 
ness is not so disagreeable. Chapman’s 
was too funny for the Dominie. He should 
be droll from absence of ‘mind and not for 
comic effect ; wholly absorbed in his mas- 
ter’s library, and a wish to evince his gra- 
titude to the Bertram family. We do not 
admire the scene where the books are 
piled upon him by Julia and Flora, it is 
humoring his eccentricity in an unnatural 
way. Among the beauties of the evening, 
was Mr.Forbes’ impressive and gentleman- 
ly personation of Col. Mannering. True 
— it does not require much display of pow- 
er, but it wants an ease and intimate know- 
ledge of the stage, which he possesses in 
an eminent degree. We find this gentle- 





man grows upon us, and we think he will 
in a very short time become one of the 
brightest ornaments of his profession. He 
is always judicious and natural, never car- 
ried away by that jack-a-lantern which has 
swamped so many of his precurzors—the 
desire of catching applause by stage-trick- 
ery. Wallack’s Dandie Dinmont was an 
excellent portrait of that bluff, kind heart- 
ed Scotch rattler; his scene with Meg at 
the gipsey’s glen was very fine; he also 
took a part in a glee with Mr. Hunt, with 
great tact and animation. Stevenson’s 
Dick Hatterick is one of the characters in 
which he excels; he was uncommonly en- 
ergetical this evening, especially in the last 
scene at the smuggler’s cave. 

Mrs. Hughes’ was quite successful in 
her Meg Merriles ; it is a dfficult part, 
but the principal obstacles were removed 
by study. The scene where she orders 
Sampson to return to Woodburn after Col. 
Mannering,and her death, may be consid- 
ered the most felicitous parts of the gene- 
ral performance. Mrs. Forbes and Miss 
A. Fisher, looked prettily and sang sweet- 
ly as the principal gypsies. The former 
especially drew down plaudits for her per- 
formance of the air, ‘* Ob rest thee babe,’ 
even after Miss Philipps had been encored 
in it, Onthe whole, the opera was well 
got up, and with such a cast will bear fre- 
quent repetition. 

CHATHAM. Mr. Scott's Benefit. WIL- 
LIAM TELL. Tell, Mr. Scott ;—Gesier, J. Wood- 
hull ;—Michael, W. Forrest;—Braun, J. M. Brown 
—Albert, Miss Eberle ;—Metctal. Mr.*P arsons ;— 
Emma, Mrs. Hill ;—Agnes, Miss Dunham ,—An- 
neli, Mrs. Flynn. Drama of PAUL JONES— 
Drama of ALONZO & IMOGINE. 

Mr. Scott’s benefit was well attended 
this evening. He has acquired great re- 
putation, by his personation of Long Tom 
Coffin, and Brian Borohime. His style is 
more energetical than chaste, but still he 
is a-very useful actor, and his loss will be 
felt in our city, He joins the Arch Street 
Theatre at Philadelphia. 


Tuesday, Sept. 30. 
PARK. Opera of NATIVE LAND. Aure- 
lio, Horn ;—Gusieeppe, Barnes ;— Tancredi, Barry; 
Perigrino, Hilson;—Biondino, Mrs. Austin ;— 
Clymante, Mrs. Sharpe ;—Lavinia, Mrs. Wallack ; 
Zamina, Mrz. Wheatley. The SOMNAMBU- 
LIST. 


The first opera night this season was 
very attractive. Mr. Horn and Mrs. Aus- 
tin, were severally greeted on their ap- 
pearance with the most cheering approba- 
tion. They were both in excellent voice, 
and the Austin looked charmingly in her 
male attire. She becomes it better than 
any other female we ever saw. The mu- 
sic belonging to the opera generally, is not 
of the first character, but there are some 
beautiful passages, such as the trio ‘Hist 
*tis the Nightingale’”’ and *‘Turn stranger 
turn,” these were beautifully executed. 
Mrs. Austin introduced ‘‘Le Petit Tam- 
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bour” with Bochsa’s variations, with much 
effect, heightened by the elegant accom- 
paniment of Norton’s trumpet. She like- 
wise sang Rossini’s recitative **’T'u che ac- 
cendi” with the air “di tanti palpiti”’ in 
both she was ercored. Barnes’ Guiesep- 
po was a very fair personation of the amo- 
rous old miser, and Barry was chaste and 
natural as Capt. Tancredi. The ladies, 
one and all acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. The scenes between Mrs Wheatley 
and Hilson as Peregrino kept the house in 
a roar of good humor. 

BOWERY. The opera of DONGIOVAN- 
NI. Don Giovwnni, Miss Cramer. her first appear- 
ance in America ;—Leporello, Mr. Chapman ;— 
Finikin, Fisher ;—Depu'y Enzlish, Read ;—Pluto, 
Lindsley ;—Porous, Juncs ;—Simphins, Hamilton ; 
Popinjay, Beckwell ;—Miss Quixotte, Miss Fisher ; 
Mrs English, Miss Freneh ;—Mrs. Simpkins, Miss 
Fivher;— Mrs. Porous, Mrs. Forbes. Ballet of 
THE CALIPH OF BAGDAD. 

The opera of Don Giovanni was produced 
this evening, for the purpose of introduc'ng 
Miss Cramer to an American audience, in the 
character of the libertine Don. Miss C. 
possesses a fine figure, and good voice, but 
she yet requires scientific experience, to give 
those various and delightful inflexions, which 
so powerfully arrest the feelings, in the exe- 
cution of more finished vocalists. When we 
take into consideration the youth of Miss C. 
we are foclined fo be more lenient, than we 
olherwise should think it our duty to be. It 
would perhaps be “germaine to the matter” 
here, to’ epter into an argument on the con- 
sonance of female delicacy with masculine 
attire, but we shall content ourselves, by 
merely expressing our disapprobation—much 
has been, and more might be advanced on 
this subject, but the custom is assuredly 
‘more honored in the breach than the obser- 
vance.” 

PRATHAM Mr. Drake's Benefit. Tra- 
gedy of YHE APOSTATE, and THE THREE 
SINGLES. 

Weilnesday, Oct. 1. 

PARK. Tragedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, 
Mr. Wallack ;—.Macduff, Barry ;—Banquo, Wood- 
hull ;—Hecale, Hilson ;—16t Witch, Barnes ;—2d 
Witch, Piacide ;—Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Barnes.— 
Farce of THE POACHERS. 

There is a lofty intellect, and a despe- 
ration about the latter scenes of Macbeth, 
when earth and hell appear to be armed 
against him, which Mr. Wallack cannot 
reach. It is out of his range of character. 
Never were the excellencies and defects 
of his style of acting, more fully developed 
than in his attempt to delineate the Scot- 
tish tyrant. In the firstscene surrounded 
by all the glare ofstage splendor, he look- 
ed the successful warrior admirably, but 
when the struggle of the overwhelming 
passion’s which torture Macbeth begin, 
“Oh what a falling off was there.” 
There appeared when he did resolve up- 
on the murder, no reason why he should 
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have done so, so sud.len was the transition. 
All the changes and fluctuations of a man 
agitated, as the poet represents Macbeth 
to be, were totally passed over by Mr. 
Wallack. He does not understand Shakes- 
pear, and it is a pity that he should ex- 
hibit himself in such a manner as he did 
in Macbeth. He has great talents, and in 
the wild extravagant creations of the mo- 
dern melo-drama he is said to “bear no 
brother near the throne’ but to Shakes- 
pear he is decidedly unequal. Experience 
has shewn us that while the success of 
modern dramas may depend on mere stage 
requisites, such as a fine figure, elegant 
attitudes, and powerful voice, that some- 
thingabove these, is necessary to embody 
the conceptions of the searcher of human 
hearts, and that mind alone, like the Pro- 
mcthean fire, can kindle into life the crea- 
tions of a Shakespear. 

In parts of Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Barnes 
is truly great; she has a strength ofnerve, 
and firmness of deportment which fit her 
for its personation. ‘The former scenes, 
when she upbraids the imbecillity of mind, 
which occasions her husband to waver in 
his purpose, were given with an effect 
which froze the warm blood round the 
heart. Intheinterview with Macbeth af- 
ter the murder of Duncan, the woman real- 
ly appears ‘“unsexed” and the determimed 
manner with which she utters ‘* give me 
the daggers,”’ was all that we imagine of 
the bold hearted, masculine seductress. 
There was something deficient in the 
somnambulating scene, where the queen, 
tortured by her guilty conscience, walks 
and breathes of her untold crimes; she 
decidedly fuuled to embody this idea with 
the force necessary to give the impression 
intended by the poet. In the ‘banquet 
scene, there was too much evident, display- 
ed hollowness in the forced courtesy.— 
These are faults which detract from the 
beauty of the general picture, but still, we 


would not cavil with the performance of 


Mrs. b. Her Lady Macbeth has ever 
been admired, and justly ; for when we 
take into consideration her diminutive 
form, we must acknowledge that nothing 
but powerful genius, could make us forget 
this great obstacle, which she has to con- 
tend with. 

The best character in the whole piece 
was Barry’s Macduff. It was vigorous 
without rant, and easy without et. »rt—rare 
qualifications in the part—which is gener- 
ally made a vehicle for the most obstrep- 
Orous noise and melo dramatic show. 

BOWERY. Mrs. Knight's Benefit. Opera 
of GUY MANNERING. F-:stival of Apolla, con- 
sisting of the following musical pieces: Duett by 
Mr: Hunt and Miss Phillips, “ When thy bosom 
heaves a sigh” —‘* Pilgrim of Love, by Mr Hun'.— 
Comic Song, by Mr Chupman—By particular de- 
sire, The Dashing White Sergeant, Mrs. Knight.— 
Pas de Trois, by the Vestri, and Mdme Labasse. 





Mrs. Knight had an excellent house, There 
was no novelty ip the cast, except the introduction 
of Mrs. Vernon #8 Flora, and Miss French as Mrs. 
M’Candish. The latter young lady, if she can 
break throuzh an awkwardness and shuflling gait, 
which now is very uaprepossessing, may become a 
useful actress in the delineation of old women. The 
songs composing the Ol'o, embraced a judicious 
selection, aad were sucg with much effect. 

CHATHATA. Morton's comedy of THE 
SCHOOL OF REFORM. Lord Avondale, Mr. 
Parsons ;——-Gen Tarragon, Gray;—Mr Ferment, 
Ludlow ;—Frederick, M’Ciure ;—Lot Tyke, J. M. 
Brown ;—Old Tyke, Neilson; Mrs Si. Cleir, Mc . 
Hill ;—Julia Taragon, Mrs. Flynn ;—Mrs. F.rment 
Hartwig ;—S'elah, Mis. Fisher... Garrick’s farce 
of THE IRISH WIDOW. Sir Patrick O'Neal, 
Mr. J. M. Brown ;—Whittle, W. Jackson ;—Keck- 
s‘y, Gray ,—ates, M'Ciure ;—Nephew, Wood- 
hull ;—Widow’Brady, Mrz. Hartwig. 

The comedy has ever, notwithstanding its nume- 
rous discrepancies, been a favorite with us. There 
ie a deal of character in it and a most intimate 
knowledge of human nature. Tyke is an anoma- 
ly—and one of the most perfectly finished charac- 
ters in the modern drama. J. M. Brown is an ex- 
celtent comedian, of the Emery school, and conse- 
quently capable of its delineation. He made an 
evident impression on the audience. Ue should 
however mo lulate the tones of his voice—in the 
stage boxes it comes upon us like thunder ; proba- 
bly the actor is uaconscious of its uncommon 
strength. His Tyke possessed discrimination and 
passionate feeling. The difficult meanderings of 
his stormy feelings, and the outbreakings of his 
diseased conscience, were well portrayed. The 
comic performer labors under a great disadvantage 
in this part, it is difficult to draw the line between 
the common, every-day paszions of the world, dis- 
played by a rustic and the ladicrous—it requires 
greater energy than the common walks of the tra- 
gelian. Mr. Browa discriminated between them, 
aid therefore avoided the perplexity. So much 
were we pleased with the detached portion which 
we witnessed, that we would willingly see it re- 
peated. Gray was sufliciently downright in Gen. 
Tarragon; we admire this actor much, and should 
be pleased to see him permanently attached to our 
boards. Mr. Ludlow’s Ferment was the best thing 
we have seen him do. The bustling would be po- 
litician and the wifeled (wifeled, that’s a vile 
phrase) husband, were to the life. His last inter- 
view with Lord Avondale, was very effective. His 
Lordship was very respectably represented by Mr. 
Parsons, a young gentleman we think of talents.— 
We remember to have seen him at Albany about 
a year ago, since which he has greatly improved. 
Frederick was mumbled over by a Mr. M-Clure, 
who had no other recommendation than a fine cur- 
ly black wig, and a superfine frock coat. Dress is 
something, but will not alone make an actor. 

Julia was performed by Mrs. Flynn (formerly 
Miss Twibil) with judgment. This young lady, 
from the time of her first appearance on these same 
boards, in the character of Rosalie Somers, to the 
present moment, has gradually and visibly impro- 
ved; but still sae has many obstacles to contend 
with, and as they are not yet natural to her, we 
think’she can easily overcome them. She has in 
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the first place an appearance (we know it is not so) 
of affectation in her delivery. She cuts her words 
off short, as if fearful we should hear all she has to 
say ; in the second place, ler eyes are apt to wan- 
der from the stage around the audience. This 
must be corrected ;—but to reverse the picture. 
Her delineations maugre this, ure natural and pret- 
tily conceived, and her appearance very preposses- 
sing, and in time by assidtious attention, she will 
become a useful and valuabie actress. Mrs. Hait- 
wig appeared to great advantage as Mrs. Ferment, 
and Mrs. Hall sustained the character of Mrs. St. 
Clair, in a pleasing manner. 

We should be doing injustice to Mr. Neilson, of 
whom we had occasion to speak harshly last week, 
were we to omit noticing his performance of Old 
Tyke. It was certainly very creditable to him. 

Thursday, Oct. 2. 

PARE. Opera of DER FREISCHUTZ.— 
Caspar, Mr. Horn;—Adalph. Richinzs ;—Kilian, 
Placide ;—Bernhard. Woodhull ;—Linda, irs. 
Austin ;— Rose, Mr:. Sharp. Farce of THWVAS I. 

The German mystics were at their flood, 
when the legend of the Wild Huntsman of 
Bohemia, was devised. It seems as if the ro- 
mance had been designed for a vehicle, by 
which to bring the splendid productions of 
Von Weber before the public. It so well suits 
his style, that we may declare Der Freischutz, 
a chef d’ouvre of descriptive music. We 
will at ‘some future period revert to the 
strange tradition from which this opera is ta- 
ken. 

Horn’s Caspar has been universally admi- 
red both for his excellent conception and 
chaste execution. There is a wildness about 
the style of his singing, ‘‘ Rejoice, rejoice,” 
which is sometimes more than human. His 
drinking song too, is very well finished, and 
universally demands a repetition. The ap- 
palling recitative and air in the incantion 
scene, with all the adventitious aid of “ dire- 
ful magic,” is capable of receiving the most en- 
ergetic effect. and here Mr. H. does the com- 
poser great justice, and himself great credit. 

Mrs. Austin’s Linda, we could hear nightly 
repeated ;—she comes nearer the tones of the 
peerless Garcia, than any other vocalist to 
whom we have ever listened. The recita- 
tive and air previous to the entrance of 
Adolph is one of her best efforts. 

Richings played Adolph well for a first at- 
tempt. The music is very difficult, but he 
succeeded in giving it full effeet—we shall no- 
tice this performance more at large hereafter. 


BOWDBDRY. OTHELLO.—Othello, Mr. E. 
Forrest ;—Jago, Chapma”;—Cassio, Barrett ;—Ro- 
derigo, Fisher ;—Desdemona, Mrs. Gilfert ;—Emi- 
lia, Mrs. Hughes. Dancing by Mons. and Mad. 
Achille, Barbere and Rosalie. Elastic Cord by Herr 
Cline. 

The splendid overture and music of the 
Caliph, were familiar to us long before the 
ballet itself was brought out in this coun- 
try. Atthe recent conflagration of this 





Theatre, all the mysic was destroyed, 
and the present orchestral accompaniments 
have been written from memory, by Mr. 
William Taylor. They appear to us to 
be very faithful, with the exception of the 
finale, which we believe is entirely new; 
indeed the complication of the original, 
baffled all attempts to retrace it. The 
ballet has been renewed with all its pris- 
tine splendor, and though the, novelty of 
les danseurs has in somedegree worn off, 
still we can with much pleasure witness 
the enlivening and graceful movements of 
the Achilles, Labasse, Rusalie and Bar- 
bere;—by the way, we have strangely neg- 
lected the latter two persons in our pre- 
vious remarks on the corps de ballet. Ro- 
salie is still new to our audiences, but she 
has bécome a great favorite. She is not 
so agreeable in her pantomime acting as 
Celeste was, but still supports the charac- 
ter of Zetulbe with spirit and grace.— 
Mons. Barbere is every day improving ; 
he was sick when he first arrived.in our 
country, and could not show out all his vi- 
gor and energy. Now, however, he has 
recovered, and evinces the greatest skill 
in his dancing. 

CHEATHAM. T!!0 PAGES. Phelps, 
Herbert ;—Frederick, Parsons ;— Theodore, rs. 
Hariwig ;—Augustus, Mrs. Flynn. Farce of X ¥ 
Z. Neddy Bray, Mr Drake ;—Ralph Hempseed, J. 
M. Brown. 

Friday, Oct. 3. 

PARK. PIZARRO and MY AUNT. 

BOWERY. BELLES STRATAGEM— 
Doricourt, Mr. Barrett ;—Letitia Hardy, Miss Cra- 
mer. Pas de deux, by the Vestri. Farce of NO 
SONG. NO SUPPER. Robin, Barrett ;—Crop, 
Jones ;—Endless, W. Chapman ;—Margaretla, Miss 
Cramer. 

Miss Cramer appeared to much greater 
advantage as Letitia Hardy, than in the 
masculine attire of Giovanni. This, and 
the performance of last evening, are both 
excluded from our columns this week by 
other matter. As it is probable, both 
characters will be repeated, we abstain 
from any remark, except so far as to say 


that Mr. Chapman read the chiracter of 


Iago chastely, but he is too old to give 
sufficient energy to its delineation.— 
His line is the setimental old men, and we 
hope soon to see him in that range. 
Saturday, Oct. 4. 
ARK. Opera of MARRIAGE OF FIGA- 


P 
RO. Count, Mr. Horn ;—Figaro, Hilson ;—Barto/o, 
Placide ;—Countess, Mrs. Austin ;—Cherubino, 


Mrs. Hilson ;—Susennah, Mvs. Sharpe. Opera of - 


DON GIOVANNI. Don Giovanni, Mrs. Austin; 
Finikin, Mr. Ritchings ;—Leperello, Hilson ;—De- 
puty, Wray ;—Constantia. Mrs. Sharpe. 

BOWERY. Payne’s tragedy of BRUTUS. 
Brutus, Mr. E. Forrest;—Titus, W. Forrest ;— 
Claudius, Stevenson ;—Aruns, Barry ;—Valerius, 
Lindsley ;—Sextus Tarquin, Forves ;—Collatinus, 
Read ;—Tullia, Mrs. Gilfert ;—Tarquinia, irs. G. 
Barrett ;—Lucretia, Mrs. Forbcs ;—Lavinia, Mies 
A. Fisher ;—Priesiess, Miss French. Pas de Deux 
Mon. Barbere and Mads’sile Rosalie. Pas de Deux, 
by Mons. and Mad. Achille. Herr Cline on the 
Elastic Cord. 








CHATHAM. Rove's tragedy of JANE 
SHIRE. Haslings, Ludlow ;—Glouster, P arsons ; 
Jane Shore, Mrs. Uartwig ;—A-icia, Mrs. Hiil. 





ENGLISH THEATRICALS, 
From the Albion. 

It is reported that'M. Latour, the music-seller, 
of Bond-street, is associated with M. Laporte in 
the management of the King’s Theatre jor the en- 
suing season, 

Charles Wright is about to astonish the inhabi- 
tants of Brighton, by giving one of his splendid 
masquerades at the theatre there,on Tuesday, Au. 

must 19th, when the whole of the ballet of the 


@King’s Theatre are to appear in the revels of Terp- 


sichore, 

‘Phe everlasting Planche is said to have done a 
Comedy for the Haymarket. 

Madame Malibran Garcia has, we understand, 
been engaged at the Italian Theatre ai Paris. Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag is to make her re-appearance 
there ina fewdays. She is shortly to appear in 
London. 

Miss Love is playing in Edinburgh, where she is 
as successful with * Why are you wandering ?” and 
“ Oh, no, we never mention her,” as Madame Ves- 
tris has been in Plymouth with “ Cherry Ripe” and 
“T’ve been roaming.” The latter is expected at 
Northampton. 

Miss Foote by her performance in the country 
during the last eight weeks, has realized more than 
eight hundred guineas, 

Madame Catalini h-- returned to Paris, after a 
very lucrative tour in The north of Ewrope. 

A translation of the French piece, from which 
The Invincibles is taken, has been done for the Sur- 
ry Theutre, by Mr. Moncrieff: it appears on!Mon- 
day. Mrs. Fitzwilliam is to be the heroine. 

Miss Fanny Woodham is said to be among the 
new engagements at the Adelphi, to which theatre 
she would be a great acquisition. 

An Opera of Weiel’s is forthcoming at the Ly- 
ceum; it is entitled The Sailor's Love. 

M ss Jarman nas be2n playing several first-rate 
characters at Exeter, where she has been succeed- 
ed by Kean, jun. who hus drawn but indifferent 
houses. Macready is expected there. 

Misses Ellen and Anne Tree are at Liverpoo!. 

Broadhurst the singer is engaged at the Adelphi 
to support Sinclair. Dowton is also stated to be 
engaged at this theatre. 

Letters from America speak of the continued 
success of Horn Pearman, and Clara Fisher. Each 
has entered into fresh engagements with the New- 
York, Boston, and other managers. 

Mr. Philips, we are happy to find, draws crow- 
ded houses at the Surry every night he performs. 
On Wednesday last he introduced a sporting cava- 
tina, called the “ Hunter's Horn,” a composition of 
his own, which the audience wanted a third time. 
We rejoice to fiid Mr. Philips is reviving this style 
of music, which is the only “ national music” we 
can lay claim to, and which appears, since the days 
of poor Ineiedon, to have been forgotten. 

*,* Planche’s Comedy has since been produced 
and has met with tolerable success ; it is entitled the 
Green eyed Monster. 
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OPERA GLASS. 





RURAL SIMPLICITY.. 

I had always been what ts called a smart 
lad; before | was fifteen, the most expe- 
rienced broker in Wall-street, would have 
found it no easy task to shave me. I was 
a philosopher too, had read Rouchefo- 
cauld’s maxims, and adding thereunto, my 
own most sage reflections, I came to the 
conclusion, that one half of mankind were 
to be suspected, and the other half despi- 
sed. ‘This was an ungracious theory for 
a stripling, but in reality it arose more 
from my vanity than from my wisdom # 
there was more of my head than of my* 
heart in it. Often would I rapturously ex- 
claim, “ young as [ am, I’m a match for 
the world, and all its arts, tortuous as they 
may be; I can trace them through all the 
windings, with a most learned spirit.”” My 
theory was somewhat peculiar ; it recon- 
ciled the antipodes of wordly wiscom and 
romance ; for while with me, the city was 
the abode of every vice, the country was 
the home of every virtue. ‘‘ Oh’’ speech- 
ified I, ‘* if the fates had decreed me to be 
born in some quiet hamlet, embowered in 
the woods, in a sweet cottage trelliced 
with woodbine, with singing birds alight- 
ing on its roof, with a little garden before 
it rich with flowers, blossoming and beau- 
tiful—how happy, how Virtwous 1 should 
have been--the city and its corruptions 
would haye been unknown to me ; inno- 
cence dwells not in the crowd—thence the 
vile passions of man have exiled it, it has 
fled like the frighted dove from the vul- 
ture, to take refuge in some sequestered 
grove.”’ In thecity too, one must work, 
and my laziness loved not this. ‘The poets 
and novelists, and sketch-manufacturers, 
from whofh | had taken my notions of the 
country, always represented it as a piace 
to saunter about, pluck flowers, listen to 
the birds’ sweet songs, to the rustling of the 
foliage, the murmurings of the brooklet, or 
the peasant girl’s artless warblings, all 
about true love, as thro’ some open glade, 
you spy her form, gracefully tripping 
along the verdant !awn, and looking like 
some goddess ‘‘ name unknown” descend- 
ed to pay eartha visit, and who shewed 
hex taste by selecting such a spot for the 
purpose. 

‘* Boy,” said my grave papa, one spring 
morning, ‘* your cousin has written me a 
letter, requesting the favor of your com- 
pany ; he lives in an out-of-the-way west- 
ern village, but he has money, and is old, 
you have sense and are young ; you under- 
stand me, sir.”” ** Ay,” said 1, with all 
the pride of my welly knowledge, ‘ per- 
fectly, sir.” Preparations were soon 
made, and I set out, dreaming all the way, 
what innocence was like, and what coun- 

try girls were like, and felicitating myself 
that my prospects were soon to gratify my 
heart and my head, that I might get mo- 
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ney, and should meet Tural innocence face 
to face. I met my cousin, he was a curi- 
ous specimen of rural innocence, and was 
very like a rogue in a small way; he had 
amost confirmed and vexatious habit of 
borrowing, and his memory was very short; 
he was shrewd and sarcastic too, and 
would listen to me When I talked for effect, 
with a cold searching glance, and asearce- 
ly perceptifffe sneer, which played the ve- 
ry dey with my sentences. He disliked 
company, and left me pretty much to my- 
self, and just as 1 grew .tired of rambling 
about, admiring natural beauties, and was 
thinking of some diversion wherewith to 
mock old time, | fell in love with one of 
the prettiest, most rural girls that ever 
sprang over a gate without touching the 
bars. Inthe city, | had considered my- 
self a lady killer ; thought I understood the 
sex, had a most perfect contempt for their 
intellectual powers, and considered them 
as things fit only to be played with and du- 
ped. So 1 was pretty confident of success 
with a mere village belle, for notwithstand- 
ing my admiration of rural innocence, | 
could not entirely divest myself of the city 
bred pride, which has such a periect con- 
fidence of superior civilization, and such 
a disposition to ‘‘ make the great man” 
amongst the bumpkins. And 80 I fell in 
love—It was the most romantically con- 
ducted thing in the world. We met by 
moonlight and parted a sixpence !—I, in all 
the superiority of intellect, laughed at the 
superstition, but 1 could almost have wept 
in gratitude to her, who loved me so guile- 
lessly. 

One sweet evening, I remember it still, 
we had met by an old oak, our usual place 
of rendezvous, and thence proceeded to 
ramble through a little wood which skirted 
the hamlet. My heart beat wildly ; the 
time and place all contributed to inspire 
deep emotion. We were alone—tall and 
graceful trees were waving around us, 
stirred by the gentle evening breeze, and 
through their branches the mild declining 
sun cast a checkered light, and one ray 
rested on my Mary’s face ; and oh! how 
beautifully her glowing cheek and spark- 
ling eye were irradiated by its effulgence. 
It is just at such a conjuncture as this, that 
our feelings master us; we are like the rud- 
derless bark—I fell at her feet, I impres- 
sed impassioned kisses on her hand, she 
raised me up, and bent her cheek to mine. 
Fate do your worat—one moment of my 
life has been perfect in bliss. "Twas the 
moment when Mary’s kiss thrilled through 
my veins. 

After this our love was a thing settled 
and agreed upon. But we were obliged to 
be discreet, for there were difficulties from 
parents on both sides. Her father was a 
substantial sturdy yeoman, who was deter- 
mined that his daughter should marry a 





** proprietor,” and “* none of your paper- 
built gentry of the city, who were flashing 
to-day and bankrupt to-morrow.” My fa- 
ther too, was one of the pursocracy, and 
had be dreamed of such a thing as my mar- 
rying 2 woman weighing less than twenty 
thousand, direful would have been his 
wrath. And besides, J had a character for 
worldly prudence to sustain. But after a 
short struggle, love conquered. I propo- 
sed elopement to Mary, and she with a 
meaning smile, which | interpreted, after 
a thousand exquisitely gratifying modes, 
bade me wait two days, and I should be 
ariswered. 

There was an unusual bustle about my 
old bachelor cousin’s quiet domicile; every 
face looked pleasantly mysterious. And 
1 walked about as uncomfortably awkward 
as people are when they know there is a 
secret but know not what it is. Alas !—the 
mystery was not long a mystery, would 
that I had remained ignorant, for | found 
not only folly but misery in my wisdom. 
One morning “‘my loving coz” entered. 
A quiet glee, was in his twinkling grey eye, 
and glowed upon his ruby nose; | have 
the face of the old rascal now before me. 
He informed me that he was married! 
“This is somewhat unexpected” said I in 
a trembling manner, for all the bright 
dreams which } had founded on his wealth, 
had ‘made themselves air.”” He gave no 
answer, or rather he gave a bitter one; 
his small grey eye fixed itself upon me, it 
seemed endued with the power of the 
snake, and his galling sneer told me that 
my thoughts were read by him. ‘Allow 
me” said he in a provokingly courteous 
tone—‘‘Allow me to introduce you to the 
bride.”’ I bowed, stammered, and follow- 
ed him into a room, where stood a grace- 


| ful creature, one of the sweetest shapes I 


ever saw; her long auburn locks fell un- 
restrainedly over her shoulders, her neck 
was finely formed, a model for a sculptor, 
and her elbow (her arm was uncovered) 
was beautifully turned, and seemed as tho’ 
an artist had carved it out of ivory ; she 
stood with her back to me. On hearin 
my cousin’s voice, she turned and 
saw Mary ! 

I fled as tho” the avenger of blood was 
behind me, cursing my cousin, womankind 
in general, and rural simplicity in particu- 
lar. I have since, had the consolation to 
learn that Mary observed that I must be a 
great fool, for that tho’ such a boy was 
well enough to “‘sweetheart with” who'd 
dream of marrying him. So much for 
Rural Simplicity. 
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